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declining power of Sweden and Denmark. Holland was
slowly losing, and Prussia was surely gaining, a position
of decisive prominence. Hardly a pretence of public
right guarded the state system of Europe. What Queen
Caroline wittily observed of the Triple Alliance of 1735
was equally true of the other combinations of the age.
It always put her in mind, she said, of the South Sea
scheme; people went into it knowing that it was all a
cheat, still hoping to get something out of it; everybody
meaning when ho had made his own fortune to be the
first in scrambling away, and each thinking himself
sharp enough to be able to leave his fellow-adventurers
in the lurch.

When George I. in 1723 requested Walpole to
provide funds for operations against the Czar in his
attempt to flopose the king of Sweden, the minister
found the money, but hoped that it might never be
wanted. " My politm," he said, "are to keep free from all
engagements as long as we possibly can" Engagements
were inevitable. No wide and comprehensive settle-
ment of Europe was possible. iFor us no standing
system of foreign policy was possible. It was an epoch
of transition j too late to found a European policy on
religion, too early to found it on nationality; the
dynastic straggle which had raged for so many years
was coming to an end; the struggle for trade and the
new world was beginning. It was no time for ambitious
general views, and Walpole was not the man to bewilder
himself, either by fictitious contingencies or by any of
the wild schemes that fascinated the rash and erratic
genius of Oarteret. It would be absurd to ascribe to
him any of those great ideals of European peace whicji in the north ngftiriit thery again. Wiping his eyea,theer would never forsakeghofa, pp,
